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THE EDITOR’S NOTE.—tThe Third Annual Convention of this Association is 
only one month away. In the past we placed the entry date for papers and magazines 
so late that we were hard pressed to give the judging all the time we should like to 
spend on it. This year, February 5 was set as the final entry date and our judges 
have all the time they need to perform the work to their satisfaction. 

Advance registration indicates a larger attendance at this than at any previous 
Convention. A staff needs to make some outside contacts occasionally and there is 
no better field of school publications. A school should give the staff of its paper 
this opportunity to meet and chat with the leading figures in the journalistic and 
school publications world. More meetings than usual have been arranged and the 
Saturday morning conferences with students in charge should provide an opportunity 
for long discussion and valuable assistance. 

The March number will appear at the time of the Convention and will carry a 
complete program of the scheduled events and meetings. 

We hope to see you at the Convention. Will you be there? 
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The School Press Rebiew 


FEBRUARY, 1927 


Welcome Elementary Papers! 
The newest “child” of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association is a class in e'ementary school 


papers. 
graphed, contain news from the kindergarten up 


These papers, most of which are mimeo- 
through the sixth grade. The news may be some- 
thing significant like “John Martin did not miss 
a word in spelling all week” or “Rita Jones can 
write her name perfectly”. It may be an account 
of the new player piano that Grade Six has or it 
may tell about a project in geography. Whatever 
it is, the children have either 

written it or, as in the case 


of the 
dictated it to the teacher. 


kindergarten, have 


One of the chief purposes 


NEW YORK 


VOL. 2, No. 7 


Hotel Reservations 


Arrangements have been made with the hote's 
advertising in this issue of The School Press Review 
so that delegates may make their reservations through 
the office of The Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation and thus receive special rates. 

The procedure governing this matter is as fo!- 
lows: 

Send in to this office the number of delegates 
wanting hotel accommodations, specifying for what 
length of time the rooms will be occupied. 

If delegates have a pref- 


erence regarding the hotel, 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER indicate that in making re- 
PRIZE 


If not, the As- 


servations. 


of an elementary paper is 
to mirror the school to the 
their 


parents to arouse 


interest. John = Martin’s 
parents will look with kind- 
ly eyes upon a school that 
agree with them upon the 
fact that it is important for 
John not to miss a word in 
spelling. 

The English 


arithmetic 


class, the 
class, and the 


drawing teacher can all util- 


The Remington Company has given 
a portable typewriter to the Associa- 
tion to be awarded as a prize at the 
coming Convention. It has been de- 
cided that this gift will be given to 
the staff sending the largest number 
of representatives from the greatest 
distance. Many papers have an office 
in which they do all their work and 
from which the publication’s busi- 
ness is administered. Oftentimes it 
lacks this item of equipment so es- 
sential to the happiness of the staff. 
Through the generosity and courtesy 
of the Remington Company each staff 
has an opportunity to compete for the 
Remington Portable. 


sociation wi'l use its judg- 
ment in placing delegate:. 

Either send money with 
reservations or pay at the 
desk in Earl Hall when you 
arrive at the convention. 
You will be held responsible, 
of course, if reservations are 
made and not taken up. 

In many cases, in order to 
secure the rates, some “doub- 
ling up” will have to ke ar- 
ranged. That is, several wil 
have to sleep in one room. 
Please indicate when sendinz 
in reservations any preferen- 


ize the school paper to teach 
their lessons. 

The same rule applies to 
elementary papers that it dees to school publications 


throughout the system—they must be the work of 


the children. For this reason, the mimeographed 
paper is usually favored over the printed one. The 
latter is apt to be too elaborate in its preparation fer 
the elementary child to handle. However, in the 
school where the upper grades are taught printing, 
they may often attend to the printing of the paper 
while the other grades only work on its contents. 

A cup will be awarded to the best elementary 
school paper in the 1927 contest. 


Page ] 


ces that delegates have regard- 
ing this matter. 

March is a busy month 
with New York hote's so that we have made thi: 
arrangement in order to make sure that our de’e- 
gates will find accoramodations and also in order 
that they may receive them at a lower rate. 

The hotels making special rates to C. S. P. A. 
delegates are: Hotel Empire, 63rd and Broadway, 
Hote! Sherman Square, 71st and Brcadway, Hotel 
Carlton Terrace, 104th and Broadway, Hotel McAl- 
pin, 34th and Broadway, opposite Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion, Prince George Hotel, 28th Street and Sth 
Avenue. 





THE SCHOOL 


PRESS 


REVIEW 


EDITOR’S NOTE:—The following is adapted from a talk delivered by Emanual R. Freed- 
man, Editor-in-chief, The York High Weekly, before the English section of the Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, December 29, 1926. 


Organizing And Managing A High School 
Publication 


EMANUEI 


Make a survey of the business possibilities of the 
publication as the first step in planning to establish 
any school paper or magazine. It is necessary to 
find out whether the students and the advertisers 
will lend their support to the enterprise, because, 
without their backing, the publication might just 
as well not be considered. However, once the busi- 
ness prospects scem bright enough to satisfy those 
in charge, the next step 
should be to acquire a sufh- 
cient reserve fund, or plan 
for a definite prospective re- 
serve to enable the pubilca- 
tion to “carry on” for the 
first few weeks at least. The 
logical way to do this is by 
securing a goodly number cf 
preliminary contracts. 


Which Shall It Be? 


Then comes perhaps t>e 
most important item in the 
preliminary outline: deter- 
mining what form the publi- 
cation should take,—news- 
paper or magazine. The 
newspaper will be chosen by 
those who wish the publica- 
tion to stress the jcurnalistiz 
element and the magazine 
will be selected by those who 
wish to emphasize the liter- 
ary and artistic aspects. The 
newspaper, of course, has 
the advantage of being 
cheaper to publish than the 
magazine, but its expansion is far more expensive 
than that of the magazine. 

With these preliminary details out of the wey, 
the next thing is the organization of an efficient 
staff to carry on the work of the pub/ication. 
Eighty per cent of the organization caa be develop- 
ed before the first number is issued. 

In the case of The York-High Weekly, we have 


LAMBERT GREENAWALT 


Faculty Adviser York-High Weekly, 
York, Pennsylvania. 


R. FREEDMAN 


found that the most efficient method of selecting re- 
cruits for the staff is by our “Competitive Examin- 
ation—Practical Tryout” method. Each candidate 
is given a test consisting of exercises in punctu- 
ation, headline writing, spelling, paragraph structure 
and news writing. Those that pass this test are 
then given a practical tryout, covering all phases 
of our work. The candidates that have made the 
most progress after a cer- 
tain period of time are then 
taken on the staff as Report- 
ers. This, of course, refers 
to the Editorial Department 
only. In the Business Depart- 
ment, we select the members 
after a period of practical 
training in soliciting and 
writing up ads, folding and 
distributing papers, helping 
to plot the ad “dummy” and 
running errands. 

After the staff has been se- 
lected, the division of re- 
sponsibility must be deter- 
mined upon. This problem 
presents different aspects in 
different localities, and there- 
fore must be worked out in 
a way which will best mee: 
local conditions. 


Committee Plan. 


The York-High Weekly 
has found a definite commit- 
tee plan of organization most 
successful. This plan is, in 
brief: all branches of the Editorial Department and 
Business Department are in charge of committees. 
In the Editorial Department, each chairman is di- 
rectly responsib!e to the Editor-in-Chief. The chair- 
men of the committees in the Business Department 
are held responsible to the heads of their Depart- 
ments who are in turn responsible to the Editor-in- 
Chief. The chairman of each committee in the 
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Editorial Department is a member of an Executive 
Board known as the Supervisory Committee which 
meets regularly on a certain afternoon each week 
to discuss with the Editor any problems that may 
arise. The Heads of all the Departments also meet 
with the Faculty Adviser each week for the same 
purpose. 

The entire work of the Editorial Department is 
in the hands of eight committees, each member of 
the staff being a member of one or more commit- 
tees. These committees are: Assignment, Copy 
Editing, Secretarial, Galley Proof, Make-Up, Head- 
line, Final Proof and Press Proof. We find that this 
plan of organization enables us to do our work in 
somewhat less time than was formerly required be- 
cause of the fact that members of the staff are 
given more opportunity to develop their initiative 
by their frequent committee meetings where they 
are required to offer suggestions for the general im- 
provement of the committees’ work. 

Once an efficient staff is selected, the technical 
side of the publication must be considered. 

The number of pages, size of type, size of pages, 
and so forth, present difficulties which must gen- 
erally be worked out by those in charge of the 
publication, after consultation with the printer con- 
cerned. 

Briefly, however, it is customary for magazines 


to use an 8 x 11 page with three-inch colums set 
in ten-point type, although there are many varia- 


iions from this form. Determining the exact num- 
ber of pages for a magazine is a difficult task for the 
student because it presents complications that can 
best be worked out by the printer. Usually, though, 
the number is a multiple of four, because the print- 
er will run cff four, eight, or sixteen pages at one 
time, depending on the facilities of his shop. The 
umount of money available enters in here very sig- 
n-ficantly. 

The usual high school newspaper is five or seven- 
13-em-pica-colums wide set in eight-point roman 
type. The five-column paper is the most popular 
because of its comparatively cheap cost of expan- 
‘sion and because of the fine opportunities it offers 
for symmetry and display. <A_ pleasing headline 
schedule can be worked out by interspersing all 
capital-letter heads with capital and lower-case and 
italic heads. 


When The Unexpected Happens. 


If all plans are well-laid in advance, as they 
should be, the management of the student publica- 
tion should not present many serious difficulties. 
However, problems may arise which could not be 
covered in advance by the best of plans. In these 
instances, it has been our experience that the wisest 
course is for the head of the department concerned 
to consult with our Faculty Adviser. He gives a 
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few suggestions and frequently permits the de- 
partment head to solve the problem for himself. 
We find that this is a more practical method than 
cequiring the Faculty Adviser always to offer a final 
solution, because we are more satisfied with the re- 
sult when it is the product of our own ideas worked 
out under guidance. We realize also that if we 
were dependent on the Faculty Adviser for the 
solution of all our major problems, we would fall 
into the habit of consulting him on all minor de- 
tails as well. The Faculty Adviser, in our case, has 
a few other things to do; besides, he likes to devel- 
op our initiative which is really the chief value of 
the work on a student publication. He often re- 
quires us to outline on paper for him detailed sug- 
gestions for plans or solutions to problems, and 
when he revises them, they are put into effect and 
copies are filed in our official notebook for future 
reference. This procedure is very satisfactory and 
leaves no major problems hanging fire indefinite- 
ly; and ordinarily, a problem once solved remains 
solved. 


Looking Ahead. 


For the successful management of any publi- 
cation, the value of planning far in advance cannot 
be stressed too greatly. One of the greatest ex- 
amples of such planning is the Saturday Evening 
Post. This magazine is usually off the press about 
four weeks before its date of issue. When one con- 
siders how far in advance material for publication 
must be submitted, set up in type, proof-read, 
potted, etc., he cannot help admiring the efficiency 
of the vast system which is necessary to carry on 
this work. 

Although it is impractical and well-nigh impes- 
sib'e for any student publication to be operated on 
a schedule as ambitious as that of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, yet it has been our experience that the 
Post’s methods can be adapted to a certain extent. 
Our Assignment Committe: frequent!y gives out 
assignments from ten days to three weeks before 
the date of issue. We always hold in reserve at the 
print shop about seven or eight galleys of miscel- 
laneous material which can be used at any time. 
Thus, if there is a scarcity of news items, or if an 
advertiser has withdrawn his ad space at the last 
moment, we are always ready to fill the required 
space with other material at a moment’s notice. 
This reserve material always includes a number of 
editorials, jokes, essays, and poems which are ap- 
plicable to the school at any time. 

This policy of working ahead should be deter- 
mined upon before the publication is launched, be- 
cause a weekly or monthly publication has no value 
unless a large portion of space is devoted to future 
individuals, have an important place in the school 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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Telling The News By Pictures 


ANNETTE 


There can be nothing more uninteresting than a 
picture of a school room without students or an 
athletic field without players. Yet, many photo- 
graphers, in taking pictures of the new foozba'l 
field, or the chemical laboratory shoo every hu- 
man being from the spot before they snap th: 
scene. 

Every picture should have people in it. If it is 
the new chemical laboratory, students should be 
shown performing experiments, if it is the gymna- 
sium, a game should be in progress. It is not 
enough that the people be there, they must be doing 
something. That something, of course, should te 
the thing appropriate for the setting. 

In the photograph of the school bank shown 
here, one can easily imagine the activity being pic- 


OFFICIALS OF THE COMMERCIAL Hic: 


Atlanta, 


SMITH 


tured and thus get an idea of how banking is car- 
ried on in the school. The purpose of a news photo- 
graph is to illustrate the story of the activity or 
event. In a regular newspaper, inanimate things 
are seldom pictured. Suppose a newspaper wants 
to show a statue recently exhibited in an art gal- 
lery. Mere!y the photograph of the statue wou!d 
not be enough. A picture of the artist at work 
in his studio would probably accompany it. For 
example, the girl with the doll is more effective 
than if the doll were shown without its maker. It 
has more news value. 

This type of photograph called a “news photo- 
graph” is particularly applicable to school pub- 
lications because there are so many activities in a 
school that can be photographed. The home econ- 


BaNnk.—From The Co-Ed Leader, Commercial High School, 


Georgia. 
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omics class engaged in serving a meal, the dramatics 
club rehearsing a play, the school paper staff at 
work, and many other scenes. Nor, is it necessary 
to confine the photographer to activities that are 
known as “special”. A regular English class may 
be pictured. I recall one where members of a 
group were shown in interested attitudes while onc 
of their number ex- 

plaining a passage in liter- 

Of course, to make 


was 


ature. 


this picture meaningful, the 


cut line had to help exp!ain 
the activity. Another showed 
a boy pointing to a mathe- 
matical figure on the black 
board and the cut line ex- 
plained that he was illustrat- 
ing a mathematical theorem. 

While every picture should 
contain the human elemerr, 
there should not be too much 
of that element. In other 
words, too many people 
spoil the picture. A_ small 
group is more effective for 
picture purposes than a large 
one where the observer is 
apt to get a “muddled” idea 
if his eye is confused with 
many objects. Occasionally 
a school publication needs 
to contain a picture of the 
graduating class, or the 
school band, or some such 
large group. When the band 
is shown try having every 
member playing his instru- 
ment, rather than lined up 
to have his picture taken. 

If one or two cr perhaps 
three students are shown 
performing an experiment 
in the physics laboratory, the 
reader—and I suppose you 
can speak of the observer of 
a photograph as a read2:— 
will get a clearer idea of th> 
activity than if his atten- 
tion is distracted by pictur- 
ing the entire class. 

To avoid giving a false im- 
pression of the class by picturing only a few mem- 
bers, have the story accompanying the photograph 
explain clearly enough to make the reader know that 
the group shown is only representative. The cut line 
may also indicate that the picture is only one corner 
of the room or one small group from the class. 

News photographs should usually be close-ups, 


Pace 


That is, the persons shown should be close enough 
to the camera to have his features recognizable. This 
rule does not apply, of course, if it is a football 
game, or the band parading down the s:reet. Then 
it is the massed effect that is desired. 

Even when the new school building is pictured in 
the schoo! publication, the photograph should indi- 


HELEN KRAUS DISPLAYS DOLL MADE IN CLass.—Junior College 


Journal. 


cate that it is.attended by real, live students. Have 

a group entering the building, others walking by 

with books under arm, perhaps a group chatting on 

the steps. In other words make the picture look 
like the building really does every day. 

Regular portraits, and by this I mean pictures of 
(Continued on Page 11) 
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An example of the effectiveness of a concise and compact style. 


to use his imagination. 


It gives the reader a chance 


The Lottery Ticket 


‘ 


As he crushed the falling flakes underfoot on his 
homeward path, Ivan Puschkasch wondered what 
Maria would say. Pausing a moment, he drew the 
ticket from his pocket and by the light of the 
moon and the gleaming snow read its printed mes- 
sage for the twentieth time that day. Though at 
first he had spelt the words out with difficulty, he 
could now encompass them with one sweep of his 
eyes, for he knew the letters by heart, how each 
appeared, and its exact position on the clumsy card. 

As he protected it with his cold red hand which 
soon grew wet with melting spots of white, it re- 
minded him again, that he, a poor man, had spent 
three dollars on a lottery ticket. That much money 
wasted! And that very morning, he bitterly re- 
called, before he left the house, his wife, Maria, had 


said to him: “Ivan,—my shoes. They are so torn 


I cannot walk on the cold streets. 


new pair.” He had complained he could not afford 
it; they hardly earned enough to subsist; her shoes 
were good enough; his own were worse. 

How foolish he was! Thousands of people were 
hoping for the $100,000 prize—richer than he—and 
the rich were always lucky. Three dollars. He 
could have bought so many other things they really 
needed. 


I must have a 


He knew no one who would 
Maria must be told. There would 


Well, it was teo late. 
buy his ticket. 
be trouble. 

Hearing the ,door open softly, slowly, his wife 
whec'ed around, dish in hand, sensing that all was 
noi as usual, and waited for him to speak. 


Finally, “Maria, I—I— — 
““What’s the matter, Ivan?’ 


> 


With a supreme effort—“I bought a lottery ticket 
for three dollars, Maria.” 


You . 


“Ivan, you fool! 


Il. 


A low murmur broke out along the benches in 
the tiny court room as the judge completed his 
charge to the jury with the necessary solemnity, 


and the twelve, expressionless men filed out into an 
Abstracted- 


ly unaware of the eyes fixed upon him, eager to 


inner chamber to consider the verdict. 


discern every fleeting emotion, the prisoner made 
There 


was about him none of the stoicism that stronger 


no attempt to conceal his agonizing anxiety. 
minds love to effect. Ivan Puschkasch was an or- 
dinary workman, no different in his life-long re- 
spectability and starved imagination from the great- 
er part of the avid-eyed spectators before whom he 
now sat with terror in his heart. 

Hence, it was very strange that he should now 
be accused of the murder of his wife with whom he 
had quarreled over the purchase of a lottery ticket. 
Perhaps it was the same unaccountable impulse which 
had prompted him to gamble for the lottery prize, 
that had led him to this deed fraught with unknown 
evil. On the other hand, Fate may have manipulat- 


ed every action of her helpless victim to display once 
more to the watching, despairing eyes of men her 
eternal irony. 

Suddenly an expectant hush spread over the 
courtroom as the door opened, and twelve solemn 
men filed into the jury box and with grim, inscrut- 
able gaze resumed their chairs. 

The foreman rose . 


Ill. 


Next morning the peaceful little town of Bratis- 
lava unfolded its mcrning newspaper to be startled 
by a huge, black, thick-lettered announcement on 
the front page. 


“Fortune Within Grasp, Man Convicted of Mur- 
der in First Degree!” 


Then it went on to explain: “Ivan Puschkasch 
learns that his three dollar lottery ticket has won 
grand prize of $100,000. News comes ten minutes 
after pronouncement of death sentence for murder 
of wife with whom he quarreled over purchase of 
ticket.” 


The Lane Mirror, 
Franklin K, Lane High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Pa 76 
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A PAGE OF POETRY 


POOR WEATHER MAN! 


Laura Loup, ’27 
I'd hate to be the weather man 
A-sitting up on high, 
Scanning the North, South, East, and West 
From far up in the sky. 


And how he knows just what to do 
Is more than I can say. 

Some want the sky all fair and blue, 
Others a rainy day. 


One cousin with a sailing boat 
Asks that the wind be West; 

Another from an aeroplane— 
Says that no wind is best. 


And I—I want the weather cold 
To wear my brand new furs, 
While Sister wants it to be warm 

To hide the lack of hers. 


I’d hate to be the weather man 
A-sitting up on high, 
Scanning the North, South, East, and West 
From far up in the sky. 
—Horace Manuscript. 
Horace Mann Schoo!, 
New York City. 


WHAT’S THE USE? 


AUSTEN JAMES BLOOMIIELD 
Language is a futile thing— 
Words do not suffice 
To voice the thoughts that each heart string 
And each heart throb device. 


If I could take one word frcm every book 
Made by poets of old. 

And a!l the color of a forest nook 
Splashed with autumn gold. 


i’d take the peace of a great calm sea, 
The splendor of setting sun, 

And all the nights solemnity, 

And put them all in one. 


With this great work I’d try to write 
The rhyme of my heart’s desire, 
But before ’twas finished, who knows, I might 
Consign it to the fire. 
—Red and White. 
Lake View High School, 
Chicago, Ill, 


FROM THE GIPSY CAMP 


EvELYN Burns, ’26 
She wears a cap of emerald green, 
A scarf of gay cerise, 
A petticoat of purple sheen, 
A yellow silk pelisse. 


She wears a ruffled pinafore, 
And to her own gay whistle 
She dances at my kitchen door, 
This wind-blown gypsy thistle. 
—The Easterner. 
Eastern High School, Washington, D. C. 


SNOW FLAKES 


DorotHy HoLMeEs 
Dancing as light 
As the breath of a sprite, 
Whirling and twirling and swirling so gay— 
Just to glide for a space 
With a fairy-like grace, 
Slipping and tripping and dipping all day. 


Trooping abcut 

At their wind leader’s shout, 

Prancing and dancing and glancing away— 

iloating up high 

In the realms of the sky, 

Riding and gliding and sliding at play. 

—The Academy. 

St. Joseph’s Academy, St. Paul, Minn. 


WHICH I LOVE BEST? 


; TALLULAH MATHENY 

Which I love best? It is not hard to tell. 

The rushing Titan river that slips and slides? 

The si.ver infant stream that gleams and hides? 
Th> snow-bright parent mountain, crag, and fell? 


No, I love them all. But the wild sea, 
Shifting the shells along its wandering bay, 
Sinciag aoag in its strange, wild, echoing way, 
is most serene!y beautiful to me. 


D.owa where the breakers smack the sounding dens, 
i hear the plash of the river in the cool spray. 

The b'ue sea floor of a glistening winter day 
Runs with the green rivulets of summer glens. 


Booming up from the watery rafters come 

The tumultous mysteries of the melting crest. 

Oh, it is the brimming sea I love the best, 

The home of gypsy waters, the streamlets’ tomb. 
—Homespun, Greensboro, N.C, 
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We may be prejudiced but this seems like 
one of the best news stories we've seen in a 
paper this Yes, the 
something to co with it, but it’s written well 


month. subject has 


too. 


L. H. S. PUBLICATIONS 
TO SEND DELEGATES 
TO PRESS CONVENTION 


Contest To Be Held At Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, On March 11th 
Anc 12th 


TO SEND SPECIFIED ISSUES 


Vr. Walker Gives His Opinion As To Whether Or 
Nct Representatives Should Be Sent. 


Having passed two successful years in its work 
of promoting literary and newspaper efforts in 
high schools, the Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
cation has issued bulletins giving information re- 
garding its third annual convention, to be held 
March 11 and 12. Some of the most prominent 
men connected w:th the Columbia University form 
the beard of this association. 

At this convention varicus subjects relating to 
literary and newspaper work in high~schoo!s are 
discussed. All delegates are invited to a banquet 
at which they meet representat'ves frum schools 
all over the country, and later they are conducted 
through the city of New York on sight-seeing tours 
by the courtesy of the Press. The delegates, how- 
ever, have to pay for their own board and railroad 
f2re. During the previous two years, students of 
L. H. S. were enabled to attend through the gen- 
erosity of the Rotarians, Kiwanis, and Lions, 
paid for their board, lodging and railroad fare, each 
one of these organizations assuming responsibility 
for one delegate. 

The first year the Critic won first prize, and Ed- 
gar Brooke, editor-in-chief of the High Times, was 
one of the newspaper people chosen to edit the 
special ed.tion of the Columbia Spectator during 
one of the days of the convention. 

The membership fee of schools entering this as- 
sociation is three dollars, and every school that is 
a member is given a certificate. 

The boys who went to the other two conventions 


who 


brought back interesting reports, not only of the 
benefit they derived from seeing one of the big 
New York presses in operation and hearing talks 
by some of the prominent newspaper men of the 
country, but of the good times that they had. 
—High Times, Lynchburg, Va. 


Starting the report of a speech with a 
startling quotation is an effective way to 
arouse interest. This whole story shows skill- 


ful handling of quotations. 


MISSIONARY IN WEST CHINA 
SPEAKS TO GIRL RESERVES 


Coffins Are Appropriate Birthday Gifts To Chinese 
Men; Nearly One-Fifth Of Yearly Income 
Is Spent For Caskets 


“An appropriate gift for a man, in China, on 
his sixtieth birthday is a coffin,” said Miss Sara B. 
Downer, missionary, at a Girl Reserves meeting 
December 16. “In China, coffins are thought much 
of and old people worry if they haven’t one on 
hand for fear they will not be buried properly. 
People who have a yearly in¢ome of $50 spend 
one-fifth of it on a coffin.” 

Miss Downer showed the girls old fashioned Chi- 
nese clothes, chop sticks, stoves with which the 
Chinese warm their hands and feet, a miniature 
table and bench and coffin, beads, shoes, and bas- 
kets. She told about some of the curious Chinese 
customs of dress and told how transportation is 
carried on. 

Flappers Even In China. 

“In China,’ said Miss Downer, “it is improper 
to let any of your neck or arms show, so dresses 
are always made with high collars and long sleeves. 
A few of the Chinese flappers are more daring 
however, and are cutting off part of the collar and 
s.ceves for comfort now.” 

“Concerning transportation, éverything 
ried in baskets over a Chinaman’s shoulder. 


is car- 
It is 


astonishing how heavy a load a man can carry. I 
hed a trunk weighing 300 pounds which was car- 
ried by the men as if it were an easy burden.” 

To Return Next Fall. 


said that she had been in China 
six years and had spent most of the time in Chen 
Gtu, West China, teaching. She had charge of 
a girls’ grade school and taught physics in the West 
China Union University. She plans to go back 
next autumn. 

—The Argentian, Kansas City, Kas. 


M'ss Downer 


Pace ¢ 
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The best humor we found in the current 


publications.. Maybe it’s because we have a 


preference for plain nonsense but this is the 


sort of thing that high school humorists do 
best, we think. 


Is History Taught Thus ? 


Long ago, when little George Washington was a 
freshman at Overbrook, he was just as lively as 
every other little freshman, so one day he came to 
school with a little hatchet prepared to chop up 
the roast beef sandwich he intended buying for 
lunch, because he did like hot roast beef sand- 
wiches, but he never could manage them as polite 
little boys should. But when George saw his fav- 
orite dish, he determined to saunter forth and see 
what he could see. 

Hold on! That was a happy thought! Of course, 
he would go across the street to Ben Franklin’s 
combined lunch counter and print shop and buy 
his little sandwich there. But when he came to 
the door, he found his rival, Cornwallis, jealously 
guarding the exit. This added fuel to his desire, 
and he proceeded to try the fire-escape, but Paul 
Revere, an honored junior, was on duty there. 
Meantime, the twitching at his stomach kept re- 
minding him of his hunger, and he determined to 
get across the street to Ben’s. He remembered 
another door, seldom used, that he felt sure would 
assure his escape, and so he made for it, only to 
find it locked. Suddenly, he bethought himself of 
his little hatchet. A few blows on the door, and 
he was free! Strangely, unaccountably, he no 
longer felt hungry, and he didn’t bother going to 
Ben’s. The truth was that he was ashamed be- 
cause he had damaged his beautiful new school, 
and with tears streaming down his cheeks, he went 
up to the fourth floor where he hoped to be by 
h'mself. 

Just as he turned the corner, he saw Walter 
Raleigh placing his brand new slicker on a little 
puddle of water, that had trickled out from 407 
after the breakage in the pipe, for Elizabeth Tu- 
dor, the S. A. president, to walk over so she would- 
n’t ruin her golf stockings that matched the snappy 
sweater she wore. When George reached the 
Study Hall, he saw Christopher Columbus sitting 
on the desk gazing dreamily on the flooded room 
and imagining himself on the sea. (The next 
week-end George heard Chris had discovered At- 
lantic City.) 

Unable to bear his grief longer, George went 
heartbrokenly down to tell Jonathan Edwards who 
was then principal of Overbrook. 


Pas, 


The next morning in assembly, Mr. Edwards 
called George to the platform and asked him to 
give an impromptu speech on “What I did to get 
here,” or ‘“‘Why I am here.” He shamefully con- 
fessed and ended with, “I cannot tell a lie. I did 
it with my little hatchet.” 

The assembly was in tears. Patrick Henry, vice 
president of the S. A., rose and delivered a short, 
choking plea for open lunch concluding with, “Give 
us liberty or give us death!” 

The next day Cornwallis, Paul Revere, and the 
other members of the patrol were relieved of their 
arm bands, and little George Washington became 
the worshipped hero of Overbrook. 

The Beacon, Overbrook, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Not every school has a “writing” janitor 
but probably there’s someone around the 
building that would be tickled to death to 
write for the paper. Look around. 


The Janitor And The School 


O. H. S. believes it is fortunate in claiming 
Janitor Perkins. Among his many ways of ex- 
pressing interest in the welfare of the school fami- 
ly, are his frequent contributions to the Orange 
and White. Here is his latest: 


A JANITOR’S IDEA OF CO-OPERATION 


The Orlando school system is greatly indebted 
to the individuals, to the men and women who have 
made this system what it is by co-operation. 

There is nothing mysterious about making a 
success with those who understand that success 
only comes through co-operation. The _ school 
board organization is in the field and knows the 
value of team play. It is disciplined and under- 
stands the worth of loyalty. The pulling together, 
the team play of this Educational System, has sent 
this system into the educational field, spurred and 
booted and ready for battle. Each individual in 
the system has been selected to fit his or her pecu- 
liar requirements and assembled in a way to guar- 
antee harmony. It sees from the office boy to 
general superintendent in the field, from the jan- 
itor to the county superintendent will find always 
the real reasons for success in the individual that 
makes this system. No business can be larger 
then the men and women who combine to make 
it, and is co-operation in plain English and is not 
the chicken in the road that causes automobile 
wrecks. And now, another new year, and we hope 
cach student of Senior High has new resolutions 
for higher determinations. 

Orange and White, Orlando, Fla. 
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Launching an advertising column with a style 
of its own, with a typical college slant—that is one 


advertising. The idea of the 
column which is called 
“In and Out of the Shops 
with Helene” is, however, 
not original. It was adapted 
from sifnilar ventures in met- 
ropolitan newspapers. 

This advertising is effective 
especially because of its in- 
dividuality. The student 
copy-writer works in all bits 
of current college slang and 
up-to-the-minute expressions 
such as “my B. F.” and 
“your dress is cherishable”. 
When it comes to appeals to 
the appetite, the copy-writer 
believes that such expressions 
as “tickle the palate”, “whet 
the appetite”, are most per- 


fectly descriptive of the at- 
mosphere of a dining rendez- 
vous. She talks about synco- 
paters who “strum fascinat- 
ing rhythms” to tease stu- 
dents into taking banjo les- 
sons. Ours being a girls’ 
school the column is unusual- 
ly chatty; indeed it is some- 
what a gossip fest about 
“clever dresses”, “charming 
chapeaux”, “sleek marcels”, 
“toe-teasing orchestras”, and 
dance programs to “tuck 


away asremembrancesof a thrilling eveaing.” 
further how we cater to the interests of the moment: 
at Thanksgiving the students were dating up for an 
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Feature Advertising 


FLORENCE WATHEY 


At this time of the year when 
the seniors are so in the spotlight 
and the shops are devoting whole 
departments to their needs, it is 
only fitting that this column, too, 
should be devoted especially to help- 
ing them. 

ow 
HERE’S something for every girl’s 
needs at. Ye Dantee Lingerie 
Shoppe, 10644 Euclid avenue. Perfect 
dreams of chic chapeaux, adorable 
lingerie, hose and all the other dainty 
accessories needed to complete the 
sweet girl graduate’s outfit. Then, 
too, we undergrads can find just the 
right kerchief, compact, or other clever 
novelty that would please our friends 
who are graduating. 
: + 6 
NE graduates from dear J. T. C. 
only once in a life time. It’s 
worth celebrating right. Get the old 
gang together for that last night, 
seniors, and after the big event, hie 
yourselves to the lovely Jade Room at 


Ene 


bought it. 


Toshew then tel! advertiser 


‘BROADCASTERS OF EDUCATION 


A Department for Normal Schools---Teachers’ Colleges 
Conducted by Clara C. Ewalt---Cleveland School of Education 


. 
a Hf He 


exciting college football game, so the column suggest- 


ed among other things a ciever dine and dance place 


of the ways a normal school paper pepped up its to visit after the game. This intimacy is further 


enhanced by the use of the 
second person, “you”. 
This chummy personal tone 
makes a strong appeal 
to the girls and attracts con- 
siderable attention. 

There is, however, a tech- 
nical side to be consider- 
ed, for type and set-up add 
tremenduously to the im- 
pressiveness of an advertis- 
ing message. An_interest- 
ing cut heads this column, 
the introduction is set 
narrow in italics, an ini- 
tial letter introduces each 
main paragraph. It is sign- 
ed with a “Helene” in the 
handwriting of the accom- 
modating lady of shopping 
suggestions. 


“In and Out of the Shops 
with Helene” has proven e:- 
pecially popular among the 
advertisers, perhaps because 
of the satisfactory results 
they obtain from this feature 
advertising. Then probably 
the price of 15 cents a line 
is an added attraction. 

Finally, we do not ask ad- 
vertisers to buy space in the 
column and then write their 
copy. We write copy, and 


; they would get results if they 
As we said before, it is a hard-hearted 


merchant who can resist the lure. 
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TELLING THE NEWS BY PICTURES 
(Continued from Page 5) 


publication and stressing the advantages of action 
pictures does not mean that portraits should be 
ruled out. Quite the contrary for they, of course, 
have their regular place. 

The principles of having action in photographs 
can be applied to those taken by the school photo- 
grapher with his vest pocket kodak as well as by 
the professional called in from the outside to do the 
job. It is merely a question of arrangement and the 
kind of camera makes no difference in this phase 
of the matter. 

Neither does the kind of publication alter the 
A newspaper, a magazine showing school 
scenes, the annual, or the bulletin published by the 
Board of Education should have its photographs tell 
a story. 

Empty vacant laboratories tell little 
of the important events that occur within their walls 
Place a group of students in them and you have a 
story. 


question. 


rooms and 


What’s It 


The language of newspapering is sometimes a 


mysterious one for those not initiated. Decks, slugs, 
leads, and beats, may sound forceful but they may 


also sound bewildering. A few of the more usual 


newspaper terms are given here. Other terms are 
given in “Journalism for High Schools” by William 


N. Otto and in “News Writing” by Leo A. Borah. 


Feature Story—A story which has no great news 


value, but which is made interesting by the report- 


er’s clever treatment of it. 


The Feature-—Sometimes means the high spot in 
the story and sometimes applies to a regular depart- 
ment of the paper. A column appearing every is- 
ue on the editorial page is called a feature. 


Phe Lead—May be first paragraph of a story that 
summarizes facts to be told in story, or a sentence 
that piques the interest so that the reader will go on. 


S/yle Sheet—Rules to be observed by paper in 
regard to punctuation, abbreviation, sentence struc- 
ture and the like. The style sheet may be decided 
upon by the school paper staff for that particular 
paper or it may be adopted from those made up by 
metropolitan newspapers. 


Follow-up Story—The account that follows a 
story of an event after further investigation. A 
new fact or a new treatment of the old facts are 
contained in the follow-up story. 


/! 


All About? 


PRESS REVIEW 


This type of cut tops the editorials every issue 
in The Green Stone, published by West Chester State 
Normal School at West Chester, Pa. 


it lures readers that might otherwise pass by the 


We imagine 


editorials. A new cut appears with every issue. 


Deckh—One of the divisions of the headlines of 
a news story. Also called bank. 

Banner—A headline in large letters extending 
across the top of the first page. Also called streamer. 
Em—A 
widths, etc. 

Credit—A 
another publication for copy. 
the head. 


unit of type for measuring column 
line acknowledging indebtedness to 
Usually run under 


Killed—Copy that is not to be run in the publi- 
cation is marked “killed” so that printer may throw 
away the type. 

Future Book—A book where future assignments 
are listed, coming events, ideas of the editor, etc. 

Lay-out—A plan of a page which indicates to 
the printer where to put each piece of type. This 
lay-out is often called a dummy. 

Hanging Indention—A headline where the first 
line is set flush and the other lines are set in. 


Lower Case—Small letters as contrasted with 
capital ones. 
Ears—Square boxes in the top corners of a news- 


paper, 


Boxed Head—A headline around which rules are 
drawn making a box. 


Box—Type set within rules. 


Story—Any article written for a newspaper ex- 
cept an editorial or an advertisement. 
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ORGANIZING AND MANAGING A_ HIGH 


SCHOOL PUBLICATION 
(Continued from Page 3.) 


news. A few other policies such as “Accept no 
complimentary ads” should also be determined upon 
before the first number of the publication is issued; 
but, mainly, the policies of the publication must be 
worked out to meet the various problems which arise 


during the course of the year. 
Raising The Money. 


Then comes the question of finances, an import- 
ant one to any school publication. Practically the 
only sources of revenue of a school publication are 
the ads and the circulation—unless the school board 
assumes a share. Therefore, it is the duty of the 


heads of 


issue will cost, and what amounts will be necessary 


the staff to determine how much each 
from ads and circulation to pay the cost of print- 
ing. It is best to have a schedule giving the num- 
ber of inches of ads necessary to run the various 
sizes of the publication. For instance, in case of 
The York-High Weekly, we require about 275 inches 
of ads for an eight-page paper; 375 inches for a 
ten-page edition; and about 475 inches for a twelve- 
page edition, to play safe. However, for special 
occasions, such as the Freshman Reception, Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, and Alumni numbers we run 
special editions even if the ad quota is not quite up 
to standard. 

The advertisements should really pay most of the 
cost of printing. But this is not always the case. 
In some instances, the price of ad space is so low 
that the revenue derived from sales must be drawn 
upon regularly unless an unusually large number of 
ads are carried. If too many ads appear regularly, 
they detract from the general appearance of the 
publication, with the consequence that sales begin 
to decrease. 

The only solution for the publication confronted 
with this problem seems to be for them to carry as 
many ads as they conveniently can without destroy- 
ing the attractiveness of the publication. At the same 


time they should attempt to increase their circula- 
tion by well-planned campaigns. This is the sys- 
tem used by the York-High Weekly. We find that 
it works very well. Each week we must draw some 
money from our circulation funds to help pay the 
cost of printing, but there is often a small profit 


left over which goes to our reserve fund. Thus, we 
are always prepared for practically any emergency, 
and can afford the expense of occasional cuts. 
Although it is well to have a reserve fund on 
purpose of 


hand, the a school publication is not 


primarily to make profit. If the paper or magazine 


finds that its bank balance is becoming so large that 


t} blicatior r be regarded as vy -anales 
the publication may be regarded as a money-ma ing 


crganivation, then it is time to reduce the selling 


the publication, for the ultimate aim of 
should be to distribute its publication 


to the students. Any staff that can 


in an enviable position, to say 

York-High Weekly has not yet 

attained this geal, although it has, within the past 

year become strictly self-supporting. Last year, it 

was a $3,000 enterprise, closing the year with a fair 
profit. 

But it would be useless to discuss all these things, 
as far as The York High-Weekly is concerned, were 
it not for the splendid and whole-hearted co-oper- 
ation we recieve from our faculty. At times it 
is absolutely necessary for certain members of the 
staff to be absent from class for work on the 
Weekly, and the teachers willingly excuse them. 
My English teacher cuts down the amount of class 
work required of me to a great extent. 

We have such confidence in the organization out- 
lined above that we should be glad at any time to 
receive inquiries for further details and suggestions 
wherein adaptations can be made to peculiar con- 
ditions which exist elsewhere. 


Has Your Staff Read These? 


From the 1926 Bibliography of Edith May Penney 
and Margaret Gatsweder. 





Writinc By TyPEs The Century Company 


Bough, Kitchen, Black 


WOMEN IN JOURNALISM 


Genevieve J]. Boughner 


Appleton 


CHATS ON FEATURE WRITING Ginn & Co. 


H. F. Harrington 


News 
Maulsby 


GETTING THI Harcourt, Brace 


WRITING OF TODAY 
Lawrence W. Murphy 


SPORT 


NEWSPAPERS IN COMMUNITY SERVICE 
McGraw Hill 
Norman J]. Raddler 
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We Observe ..... 


That The Dormant Hi-Life, Dormont, Pennsyl- 
vania, is sponsoring Advertiser’s Week when it asks 
every pupil making a purchase in any store, shop 
or business establishment to present to the merchant 
a slip of paper saying either “we would be glad to 
see your advertisement in Hi-Life” or “We are glad 
to have seen your advertisement in Hi-Life”’. 


That The Inquiring Reporter of The Megaphone, 
Northeast High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
wrote a column answering the question “What do 
Northeast Students carry in their pockets?” 


That “How Central Celebrated the Year 1926 
and How She Will Frolic Through the Year 1927” 
was the headline on a feature story in The Central 
Luminary, Kansas City, Missouri, which summar- 
ized 1926 events and prophesied 1927 onzes. 


— wis YW 


That The Stadium World, Tacoma, Washington, 
announces a series of “Why” articles explaining the 
reasons for different subjects in the school curricu- 
lum. 


That the special edition of Blue and Gold, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, carried a blank page for autographs 
which probably pleased the students who cry for 
the old-fashioned annual. 


That “Did You Know” is the title of a new fea- 
ture in The Pennant, Meriden, Conn., which - is 
printed in a box on page 1 and which tells inter- 
esting facts about the school. 


That Gene Tunney was interviewed by a Polaris 
Weekly reporter recently and recommended that 
boxing be put in all high schools. 


4 “4s Conmaum , /-3-27 


Central Luminary, Kansas City, Mo. 
d J» 
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A peep into the good things that the 1927 con- 
vention of the Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion is going to produce reveals the fact that the 
program is going to be the best yet. 

David Lawrence is on the program. He is editor 
of the United States Daily of Washington, D. 

C., and is a unique figure in journalistic circles 
because of the success of this publication. 

Clyde R. Miller, director of publications in 
Cleveland, who is an authority on school news- 
papers will speak. 


The American Type Founders Company is 
sending a representative to tell how to make 
the school paper attractive from a typographi- 
cal standpoint. 


Carlisle Adams of the National Education 
Association and formerly of the Columbus 
Dispatch has consented to talk. 


Julian Mason, editor of the New York Eve- 
ning Post will speak on “The Fun of News- 
papering”’. 

Helen Driscoll of the Cleveland Press is 
being sent by her paper to tell something of 
reporting. 

Dr. Elbert K. Fretwell, of Teachers College, 
will talk on the organization of the publication 


board. 


Mr. E. S. Murthey of The American Boy is 
to be a speaker. His subject is “Advertising 
Methods.” 


But, we won’t tell any more about the 
program because we want a few surprises. 


The banquet is to be held at the Fifth Av- 
enue Restaurant, Sth Avenue and 23rd street. 
And there'll be all sorts of interesting things 
happening there on the night of March 12. 


Rehearsals are going on strenuously these 
days for the Varsity Show and those who have 
been allowed the rare privilege of looking in 
on rehearsals declare it’s going to be better 
than ever. The whole house on Saturday 


Soi sayy LOU GS 


Our standardized and system- 
atized plan for printing peri- 
odicals provides your school 
with its own school paper at a 
fraction of ordinary prteee. Sub- 
Samples and Particulars Free. 
The National Religious Press, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


A Glimpse of Convention Talent 


me 


The most 
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afternoon will be'ong to the C. S. P. A. 

Bus rides, tours of newspaper plants and a lot 
of extras are being planned to help make the 1927 
convention talked about around school publication 
desks all next winter. 


Hotel Chatham 


48th St., at Vanderbilt Ave. 
NEW YORK 


popular of the exclusive hotels cater- 
ing to transient and permanent guests. Ex- 
cellently located in the heart of New 
York, convenient to shops 
and theatres. 


There is 
an hotel in 
NEW YORK 


||l1000 ROOMS 
WITH 
BATH 


Rates 
Single wth 
Bath 
$3.00 
$3.50 and 
$4.00 


Double 
With Bath 
$4.00 
$4.50 and 
$5.00 


Twin Beds 

And Bath 

$6.00 and 
$7.00 





3 Parlor, Bed- 
Wy ri food room and Bath 
4 eS SSS $8.00 


GEORGE HOTEL 
Sth Avenue and 28th St., New York 


A. M. GUTTERSON, Manager 


Known as a Home in The Heart of Things 





The Beautiful New Hotel 


Broadway at 100th Street 
NEW YORK 


Only two quick subway express 
stops from Times Square.... 


It is to Your 
Interest “ae ee 


to experience a new thrill 
of living during your stay 
in New York. 


In this city of great hotels, 
Carlton Terrace is the 
choice of many who desire 
to combine the utmost in 
comfort with the foremost 


in ideal location. 


Outside one two 
room bath person persons 


and shower $4.50 $6.00 


S. TURKEL, Manager 


Every room an outside room 


HOTEL CARLTON TERRACE 


“YOUR HOTEL RESIDENCE FOR A DAY OR A YEAR” 











Hotel Empire 


Broadway at Sixty-third Street 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
IN THE HEART OF THE AUTOMOBILE DISTRICT 
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A new fourteen story fireproof structure. 
Unique location--ten minutes from forty 
theatres and near all places of interest. 
Subway, elevated, buses all at door. 
- +- $2.50 
- 3.50 
5.00 


Room with private toilet - 
Room with private bath - 
Double Room with private bath - 


M. P. MURTHA, General Manager 








Hotel 
Sherman Square 


Broadway and Seventy-first Street 


NEW YORK 


A FINE HOTEL CONVENIENT 
TO COLUMBIA 


TARIFF EXCEPTIONALLY 
REASONABLE FOR A HOSTELRY 
OF HIGH TYPE 


$2.50 per Day and Up 


DELIGHTFUL RESTAURANT 


Telephone: Endicott 8400 











Third Annual Contest and Convention 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
March 11-12 





Hotel McAlIpin 


ARTHUR L. LEE, Managing Director 
Broadway at 34th Street 


NEW YORK 
Make the McAlpin your headquarters while in New York 











